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fortresses of Bethune, St. Venant and Aire. At this moment,
when the military position seemed full of the fairest promise,
with the Allies face to face with the last fortified barrier covering
the heart of France, a political crisis broke out in England
which ended in the fall of the Whig party, Marlborough's
constant supporters, and the accession to power of the Tories,
whose avowed intention was to put an early end to hostilities.
For the moment the Duke's personal position remained
unaltered, but he was all too well aware that he could no longer
reckon with certainty on the whole-hearted co-operation of the
home Government in his conduct of the war.
Meanwhile, in Spain, the Allied cause had received a
ruinous set-back. In July the new commander, Stahremberg,
again assumed the offensive westwards from Catalonia and
pushed forward to Madrid. Here, while his forces were widely
dispersed, he was suddenly attacked by Vend6me at the head of
a new French army, and forced to a hasty retreat. Pursuing
vigorously, the French cut off the British contingent under
Stanhope, which was acting as rear-guard,at Brihuega and forced
it to lay down its arms. Next day the Allied main body was
brought to battle a little to the east of that place ; it succeeded
in maintaining itself in the field till nightfall and drawing off
under cover of darkness ; but the Spanish population at once
turned against the Allies, and rapidly rendered their position so
hopeless that they had no alternative but to withdraw their
troops and evacuate the country.
Under these depressing circumstances Marlborough. entered
upon what was to prove his last campaign. He found the
Allied army weak in numbers and rent by internal dissensions,
and his enemies strongly posted behind an immense belt of
powerful entrenchments which Villars proudly nicknamed the
ne plw ultra (" thus far and no further ") lines. But he rose
superior to all these obstacles. By July he was ready for action
and, after a close examination of the position, resolved to distract
Villars' attention by feints against the west end of his lines, and
then by a swift counter-march to cross them at their eastern end
and consolidate his success by the capture of Bouchain. The
scheme worked to perfection. The Allied army, assembled in
the plains of Lens, made extensive and obvious preparations
for a direct assault on the lines in that sector, and then by a rapid
move eastwards secured the passage of the Sensee at Arleux
and broke through the weakly held fortifications without
striking a blow. Villars, baffled and outwitted, fell back
sullenly on Cambrai, leaving Marlborough to besiege and reduce
Bouchain at his leisure.
There the campaign ended and with it the war, as far as